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All our actions take their hues from the com- 
plexion of the heart, as landscapes their variety 
from light. 

BACON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


EASTER SONG. 
BY MARGARET B, BARBER. 


A BABY snowdrop, small and white, 
Peeped out on earth at dead of night, 
And shiveringly drew back her head 
To seek her grass-caressing bed. 

‘The world is dark and sad,”’ she said. 


She slept. Then something warm and bright 
Awoke her, and she saw the light 

And glory of the Easter morn, 

And heard the birds sing: ‘‘ Spring is born, 
And Christ has healed the heart forlorn. 


‘‘For Love and Lire are risen to-day, 
And Sorrow’s stings are passed away.”’ 
And everywhere the gladness grew, 

And all the flowers and song-birds knew 
That Love and Spring and God are true. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DON MURRAY’S NICKEL. 


BY MARY WILLOUGHBY, 


HE Valley people were in a quandary. 

The church must be shingled, for the 

roof leaked so badly that on stormy 

Sundays those in the north pews had to change 

over to the other side. The paint was all worn 

off, and the bare wood was going to rack and 

ruin. Everybody admitted that the repairs 

were for actual necessities and they would 

gladly help, but they had already done all they 
possibly could. 

The minister’s slender salary must be paid; 
for, while the good man was one of the earli- 
est ‘‘ No Breakfast’’ disciples, his hearty chil- 
dren were of quite another mind. 

How could extra money be raised ? 

“Tt can’t be done,’ declared the senior 
deacon, of whom one who knew him best 
affirmed that he was pickled through and 
through with Christianity. 


THE PALM OFFERING—GOODALL, 


ee ee a a eo eee 
ee a Da Der Dar mean ales 


Invention is the talent of youth, and judgment GRANT me not only to possess ‘Right you are,” was the reply. ‘ We've 
of age. Contentment with my lot, worked and saved, and given every cent we 
SwIrFT. But sympathy and joy with those 


could squeak out.” 
But the minister’s wife was hopeful and 
never so full of courage as when the skies 


Who have what I have not, 
ANONYMOUS. 


THINK truly, and thy thoughts 


Shall the world’s famine feed; N the best books great men talk to us, give Were darkest. She knew all the circumstances 
Speak truly, and each word of thine us their most precious thoughts, and pour of the people, and was too wise to plan socials 
Shall be a faithful seed; their souls into ours. God be thanked for and suppers. She had seen too many where 
Live truly, and thy life shall be books. ; a lone oyster in a bowl of broth challenged 


A great and noble creed. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. any young man to dive for it, and the people 
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went home feeling that the money spent should 
have been saved for the children’s shoes. But 
she had a plan. 

‘* Let us each try what five cents will do and 
how we can multiply it. It will be a modern 
parable of the talents, only I’m sure not one 
will be left to lie idle. Let this work be our 
Easter offering.” 

Everybody loved the little lady who had 
brought sunshine into their homes and knew 
every child by name, and they were ready to 
try for her sake. 

So they met and approved the plan, and 
appointed another meeting, six months from 
that time, for the bringing of the money. That 
would be four weeks before Easter, and then 
the shingling and painting could be done by 
Easter Sunday. 

Don Murray had tiptoed up to the vestry 
door and peeped in to see what was going on; 
and, as he listened to the minister’s wife, the 
nickel in his pocket all but burned a hole. 

‘‘No, you don’t get spent this time,’’ whis- 
pered Don, slapping his trousers. ‘‘ You just 
help paint the church. She wants you to, and 
that’s enough. Ihave it. Mrs. Rollins’ hens 
bother her dreadfully, wanting to set. Ill buy 
two eggs, and we’ll see.” 

Don was not one of the ‘‘ going-to”’ kind. 
When he made up his mind, he forged ahead. 
Away he flew to old lady Rollins, who was out 
in her poultry yard, where her feathered pets 
fluttered around her and scarcely gave her 
standing room, 

‘© Well, Don, what is it?” 

“JT want to help fix the church; and can 
I buy two eggs, and—and borrow a hen? 
Mother doesn’t approve of borrowing, but I’m 
sure she would let me this time.” 

“Glad to do it,” said the old lady; and at 
dusk Don transferred a squawking hen to a 
nest made ready in a barrel, and for three 
weeks she patiently sat and sat, and faithfully 
turned over the eggs every day, scarcely com- 
ing off to eat or drink. 

When the time was up Biddy had neatly 
tucked one shell inside the other, and lo! two 
fluffy white chickens, bright-eyed and pert, 
and tripping off as if the world was an old 
story. 

How they thrived! By the time they were 
as big as pigeons, in about eight weeks, Don 
could give points to any poultry-raiser. He 
had secured a customer for them as soon as 
they were the right size for broilers; and the 
pair, plump and tender, brought one dollar and 
a half. Now he could use this sum as capital, 
and begin selling newspapers. 

He soon had customers, and the profits began 
to come in. It was hard work to turn out on 
winter mornings when Jack Frost covered his 
window with white plush and the sleet cut 
like a knife. Hard, too, when he couldn't go 
skating with the boys; but there was no give- 
up with Don. He just scratched a peep-hole 
in the window, whistled to his dog, and away 
they dashed through the snow-drifts. 

Little by little his precious church money 
increased, and as fast as the pennies and dimes 
amounted to enough he would change them for 
a gold dollar. 

The six months were over; and the people 
came again to the vestry, bringing what the 
five cents had earned, and each one laid on the 
table an envelope marked with the value of 
the gift. 

One'had made dainty cakes for sale, another 
had knit a pretty pair of mittens, another had 
sold a roasting pig,—one dollar, three, four,’ 
even six. Every one had done their best. 


“Nobly done,’ exclaimed their minister. 
‘* We lack only ten dollars!’’ and as he spoke 
Don Murray came, breathless in his hurry, and 
handed a little box to the minister’s wife. 

“For the church,’”? he whispered, but so 
loud that everybody heard; and, when she 
opened the box, there lay ten shining gold 
dollars. 

‘‘Three cheers for Don Murray!’’ cried Dea- 
con Alden; and they were given with a will, 
for Don’s gift was the largest of all. 

Easter Day dawned bright and clear, and the 
little church, repaired and painted, stood fair 
and shining in the morning sunlight. Within 
all was fragrance and bloom, for every family 
in the parish had cherished a plant to bring on 
that long-looked-for day. 


I KNOW. 


UNDER the snow, in the dark and the cold, 
A pale little sprout was humming; 

Sweetly it sang, neath the frozen mould, 
Of the beautiful days that were coming. 


‘How foolish your songs!” said a lump of 
clay: 
‘‘ What is there, I say, to prove them? 
Just look at the walls between you and the 
day! 
Now have you the strength to move them?” 


But under the ice and under the snow 
The pale little sprout kept singing, 

‘*T cannot tell how; but I know, I know, 
I know what the days are bringing. 


‘“‘ Birds and blossoms and buzzing bees, 
Blue, blue skies above me, 

Bloom on the meadows and buds on the trees, 
And the great glad sun ‘to love me!”’ 


A pebble spoke next. 
surd,”’ i 
It said, ‘‘ with your song’s insistence; 
For I never heard of a tree or a bird, 
So of course there are none in existence.” 


“You are quite ab- 


‘* But I know, I know!” the tendril cried, 
In beautiful sweet unreason. 
Till, lo! from its prison glorified 
It burst in the glad spring season. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BEST JOKE OF ALL. 


BY LAURA F., ARMITAGE, 


OM PERRY thought no day in the year 
was as good as April Fool’s Day. Of 
course, he liked Thanksgiving dinners, 

Christmas gifts, Fourth of July fire-works. 
But for real fun no day was equal to April 
1. His sister Marion could see no fun in it, 
and preferred May day with its May parties 
and May queen. ‘‘ But, then, she was only a 
girl,’ Tom said, ‘‘and would rather dress up 
in May papers than have fun.”’ 

Tom always began his jokes as soon as 
he was up, which was always very early on 
April 1; and from then until bed-time he did 
not cease his attempts to fool people. He 
tormented his sister all day with his jokes, 
sometimes even causing her to shed tears. 
In fact, the whole family was on the lookout 
all the day for his tricks, and sometimes they 
were not sorry when his bed-time came. Even 
Tiger, the cat, and old Carlo, the dog, were 
his victims, too, and many times came run- 
ning, at his call, for the milk or the bone that 
was not there. 

He got up all sorts of tricks, for the boys at 


school and for people on the street, such as 
packages containing nothing but paper, empty 
pocket-books, cents nailed to the sidewalk, a 
handkerchief with fine thread attached, to be 
drawn away by the boy who was hiding, when 
one stooped to pick it up, empty boxes neatly 
wrapped in paper and left at doors, and many 
others. 

Now, on this particular April Fool's Day, 
Tom was on his way home from school in 
the afternoon. He had placed a neatly folded 
package on the sidewalk, and was now walk- 
ing down the other side of the street, watching 
to see who would pick it up. Little Miss 
Bellingham, who lived not far from his own 
house, came down the street. She saw the 
package, but she saw the boy, too, and she 
knew him well. So she did not pick up the 
package, as Tom was hoping she would do. 

‘““How are you enjoying the day, Tom?” 
she called out. 

‘‘ Oh, Ive had great fun,” said Tom. 

‘‘Have you fooled many people?’ she 
asked. 

‘¢Oh, ever somany,”’ he replied. ‘It’s such 
fun to see how mad they are when they find 
an empty box or pocket-book.”’ 

‘‘ Would you like to know a new trick?” 
asked Miss Bellingham. 

‘““Yes, indeed,” said the boy. ‘'They all 
seem to know these now, and they let them | 
alone.”’ 

‘ Well,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ why not fool some- 
body by having something nice in your box? 
Surely, that would be a surprise to anybody, 
to-day.”’ 

‘Sure enough,” said Tom. ‘‘I never thought 
of that. Ill try it.” 

‘*T would,”’ said the lady, and passed on. 

Tom sat on his doorstep awhile and thought. 
Then he went into the house and asked his 
mother if she could give him a nice box. 

‘‘Haven’t you had enough of your jokes 
yet ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘ Not quite enough, mother,’’ said he. ‘‘ This 
is a newkind. I am going to put something 
nice in the box and leave it at that little lame 
fellow’s house,—the little house down the 
street, you know. His name is Jimmie Bar- 
low. Maybe he’ll not touch it; for I fooled 
him once to-day, and he didn’t like it, because 
all the fellows laughed at him. He tried to 
pick up a cent that I had nailed to the plank 
walk, and he tripped and fell.” 

‘That was too bad,” said Tom’s mother. 
“T like this kind of a joke much better than 
that. What will you put in the box? How 
would oranges do ?”’ 

‘Fine!’ said Tom. ‘‘And I say, mother, 
why not put in one of my games? I have so 
many; and I don’t believe he has many things, 
for I think they are quite poor.”’ 

‘“T think that would be very nice,” his 
mother said. So they filled a large box and 
did it up nicely. 

After dark Tom ran down to the Barlows’ 
house, rang the bell, and hid near the door. 
Jimmie’s little sister came to the door. 

“It is a box for you, Jimmie,’ she called. 
‘* Your name is on it.”’ 

‘“*Tt’s only an April Fool joke,’ said Jimmie, 
coming up behind her. ‘‘ Don’t touch it.” 

‘‘But, brother, there’s something heavy in 
it,’ said the girl, still standing in the door- 
way. 

“Stones, I suppose,’’ said her brother. 
‘“Probably Tom Perry put it there. He has 
fooled me once to-day and he shall not do it 
again. Put the box down where you found it, 
Bess.”’ 
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‘Oh, please open it, Jimmie!’’she said. ‘It 
might be something nice. I don’t believe Tom 
Perry would try to fool you again.” 

“Well, I'll show you that he would,” said 
Jimmie. ‘He just likes to do these things.” 
And he opened the box. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the little girl, jump- 
ing up and down. ‘Oranges! Now mamma 
can have some. She has wanted one ever since 
she was first taken sick.” 

Jimmy’s face was a study. Surprise and 
‘ gladness were shown on it. Then he espied 
the game, and took it up eagerly. 

Then the door was closed, and the boy hid- 
ing outside ran home with a glad feeling in 
his heart. 

‘That was the best joke of all,” he said to 
his mother when he reached home. 


THE ETERNAL FAITH. 


O Tuov whose Spirit witness bears 
Within our spirits free 

That we Thy children are and heirs 
Of Thine eternity,— 


Here may this simple faith sublime 
O’er arch us like the sky; 

Secure below the drift of time 
Its firm foundations lie. 


Our thought o’erflows each written scroll, 
Our creeds, they rise and fall, 
The life of God within the soul 
Lives and outlasts them all. 
/ F. L. HosMER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE VISIT OF THE INVISIBLE PRIN- 
CESS. 


BY MARY IRVING KEITH. 


OTHER CROCUS awoke from her win- 
ter’s nap, and, shaking her children, 
said, ‘‘Come, my dears, stretch your 

arms and legs; for to-morrow we must greet 
the Invisible Princess.”’ 

What ascramble these words produced! In 
a moment the blankets were thrown back, and 
every child was doing her best to straighten 
out the kinks. 

‘© mother,” cried some of the younger 
ones, ‘‘mayn’t we just peep up and see if the 
snow is gone?” 

Mother Crocus looked at her thermometer, 
and then shook her wise little head. 

‘¢ Wait till to-morrow, children, and you may 
go out before sunrise.”’ 

“ Oh, goody, goody !” cried the Crocus chil- 
dren, clapping their hands joyfully. 

Mr. Jonquil, their nearest neighbor, heard 
the noise, and popped out his head. “ Dear, 
dear,” he exclaimed, ‘those children have 
spoiled my nap! Why are you up so early?” 

“Why, Mr. Jonquil,” said Mother Crocus, 
in great surprise, ‘“‘don’t you know the Invis- 
ible Princess is coming to-morrow ?”’ 

“Tut, tut!’ said Mr. Jonquil. ‘t What’s 
the use of leaving a nice warm bed a whole 
day before you have to? Besides, if I vent- 
ured out to-day, I would turn blue with the 
cold.” 

‘A blue jonquil,’’ whispered the Crocus 
children. ‘‘ Who ever heard of a blue jonquil ?”’ 

“Take my advice, madam,’ said Mr. Jon- 
quil, grufily. ‘‘Put those youngsters to bed, 
and make them stay there till warmer 
weather.’”? And he pulled his night-cap down 
with a jerk, and was soon fast asleep. 

‘“Now, children,” said Mrs. Crocus, in a 
lower tone, ‘‘we must be more quiet and not 
disturb Mr. Jonquil, He doesn’t know how 


long it takes to get a family ready.” And she 
looked fondly down on her baby, and watched 
the tiny green arms unfold. 

All day long and through the night the Cro- 
cus family heard queer sounds. Some of the 
children stood on tip-toes in their eagerness 
to see out. 

‘‘Q mother, mother,” 
roof is full of tiny cracks.”’ 

Mother Crocus looked, and, sure enough, 


they cried, ‘‘the 


there were the cracks, just as the children had’ 


said. She looked down on. the little faces 
around her, and asked,— 

‘‘ Are you ready to go, children? ”’ 

“Yes,” they answered together, and with 
a ‘‘one, two, three,’ pushed their way into the 
great world, 

‘You have not arrived a moment too soon,” 
whispered a faint voice beside Mother Crocus. 
‘¢ Listen, don’t you hear that robin?” : 

Mother Crocus nodded her head, and, turn- 
ing to her children, bade them listen to the 
chirping of the robin. 

‘‘For,’’? said she, ‘‘he never comes till the 
Invisible Princess is well on her way. Now, 
my dears, keep close to me, hold up your 
arms so, this is the proper way to greet the 
Princess.” 

The Crocus children looked on their mother 
with admiration, and tried to put their arms 
up as high as she did. 

Very soon the South Wind came, its gentle 
breezes bearing aloft the Invisible Princess. 
At her bidding she was lowered to the earth, 
and the waiting flowers felt her presence. 
She kissed the Crocus children, and the many 
others who had assembled to receive her first 
blessing. Oh, how the Princess loved them! 
No matter how early she came, she knew they 
would be waiting for her. Daylight came, 
and the South Wind bore the Princess away on 
her journey. 

Had it not been for a little secret hidden in 
their hearts, the Crocus children would not 
have realized that the Invisible Princess had 
indeed made her visit. It was more like a 
delightful dream, and they could only think 
and think of their little secret. 

The Sun had a bright ‘‘ good-morning”’ for 
the Crocus family, and they returned his greet- 
ing. 

‘‘O mother,’’ cried the children, ‘‘see that 
big blue patch on the clouds!” 

‘“That,’’ replied the mother, looking at the 
bit of blue overhead, ‘‘is the sign of the 
Invisible Princess. Now all the world will 
know of her coming.” ( 


Lor Every Other Sunday- 
TWO TRAITS OF ROBERT COLLYER. 
BY CAROLINE 8&8. 


VERY one who knows Rey. Dr. Robert 
Collyer loves to speak of him. Every 
one recognizes the charm of his genial- 

ity and reverences his goodness. But there are 
two characteristics of his which, if as familiar, 
are perhaps not as often alluded to,— his quick- 
flashing sense of humor and his ability, at 
first sight, to read a person’s make-up. 

I have noticed both these traits sometimes, 
as I watched his kindly intercourse with “all 
sorts and conditions’’ of men and women who 
came to his ‘‘den,’’ as he calls it, in the Hol- 
land Building on Broadway. They came to 
him on all sorts of errands and with every 
conceivable request, and were, of course, at 
times absurdly unreasonable. Another man, 
on such occasions, would’not only have been 


ALLEN. 


disturbed or angry, but would have shown his 
displeasure in terms sure to send off the 
petitioner angry in his turn. 

It was just here that Dr. Collyer again and 
again awakened my admiration. A little sar- 
castic sometimes, a certain dry good-humor 
permeated, as with sunshine, his refusal, 

A woman came to him one day, saying, ‘‘ Mr. 
Collyer, the Lord has sent me to you for three 
hundred dollars!” 

“That is impossible, madam,”’ he pleasantly 
replied; ‘‘for the Lord knows I haven’t got 
three hundred dollars.” 

Dr. Collyer one evening went to a party 
where every guest was dressed to represent a 
certain book. Forming a procession, they 
marched around the rooms; and as the doc- 
tor sat in his usual attire ina great arm-chair, 
looking on, some one asked him what book he 
was. 

‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘‘I’m the ‘Spectator,’ in 
one big handsome volume!”’ 

I have, treasured away, a number of little 
notes in his big, generous handwriting,— just 
directions about the -work I did for him, but 
each with its own peculiar flavor, and hardly 
any two beginning alike. In one it is ‘‘ Dear 
Scribe, but no Pharisee,’’ in another ‘t Dear 
Womanuensis,” etc. Here is his answer to 
an invitation to tea: 


Dear our Lassie,— We must put the muffins where 
they will keep warm until the snowdrops come out, 
This weather with the flakes chills adventure. Then 
I will gladly come and have a chat with mother about 
Dear o1p ENGLAND, Only capitals and under- 
scores can express it....I shall have other work 
when I can get round to it. Indeed yours, 

Rowert CoLLyER. 


In the memories of how many some little say- 
ing of Robert Collyer’s will ever stay, not so 
much for the words themselves, perhaps, as for 
the indescribably tender and winning way in 
which they were spoken. I can see him stand- 
ing by his window, past which swept the roar 
of Broadway, his snowy head bent over a 
bunch of fringed gentians, which, he said, were 
the first he had ever held in his hand. ‘‘ How 
did they ever come to be so blue!” he said, 
and his voice was a caress. 

There is a quaint little poem of his which, 
I believe, has never been printed, and of which 
I recall but these verses: 

Some choose to worship in the church, 
Some choose to worship in the chapels, 
But we will worship by ourselves 

In orchards filled with rosy apples. 


And they may mock us in the church, 
And they may jeer us in the chapels, 
But we will listen unto Him 

Who loads the trees with rosy apples. 


LESSED is the man who has the gift of 
making friends, for it is one of God’s 
best gifts. It involves many things, but, 

above all, the power of going out of one’s self 
and seeing and appreciating whatever is noble 
and loving in another man. 

THoMAS HUGHES. 


s 7OU will find that the mere resolve not to 
be useless, and the honest desire to 
help other people, will in the quickest 

and delicatest ways improve yourself, 

Joun RUSKIN. 


Nor gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong,— 

Men who for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long, 
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MEETING THE SPRING, CHINA. 


A SONG OF HOPE. 


Back of the gloom — 
The bloom! 
Back of the strife — 
Sweet life! 
And flowering meadows that glow and gleam 
Where the winds sing joy and the daisies dream, 
And the sunbeams color the quickening clod, 
And faith in the future and trust in God. 
Back of the gloom — 
The bloom! 


Fronting the night — 
The light! 
Under the snows — 
The rose! 
And the valleys sing joy to the misty hills, 
And the wild winds ripple it down the rills; 
And the far stars answer the song that swells 
With all the music of all the bells! 
Fronting the night — 
The light! 
Selected. 


Dror Every Other Sunday. 
MR, FEROX. 
BY OLIVE RUSSELL OHAPIN. 


ee OME quick!’’ called papa. Four little 

feet flew in the direction of his voice. 

Eddie and May found him staring 

down at something very small which stirred 

the fine soft stems of the Bermuda grass as it 
began to scramble away. 

‘“A turtle!’’ the children both shouted at 

once; and both would have taken and held it 


at the same time if it had been of a sufficient 
size. But it was no larger than the bowl of 
a tablespoon. So they had to content them- 
selves with alternate spasms of wild adora- 
tion. 

““Tsn’t it sweet! 
it’s fierce!” 

The turtle thrust out a long, pointed nose, 
then a long head with beady eyes, and last a 
long limber neck. It had never been caught 
and held by any one before, and was horribly 
frightened. It did not know that Eddie and 
May were always gentle with every creature 
they touched. So it bit May’s finger savagely 
with its tiny red toothless mouth. 

“Tt’s chewing my thumb,” she remarked 
cheerfully, ‘‘but I don’t mind. It has such a 
feeble chew.” 

‘Fierce little fellow, isn’t he?’’ said May’s 
papa. ‘‘Ought to be named Ferox, for that 
means fierce.”’ 

‘Mr, Ferox! Mr. Ferox!’’ shouted the chil- 
dren. 

May held Mr. Ferox in her apron while 
Eddie poured water into a shallow glass tank 
from a broken and discarded oil-stove. A 
box, large enough to prevent Mr, Ferox from 
scrambling out, was partly filled with sand in 
which the tank of water was imbedded. When 
Mr. Ferox was placed gently on the sandy 
shore of the miniature lake, he plunged into 
the water at once. He swam about happily, 
his mottled green and yellow looking very new 
and clean in the clear water. 

His keepers at once tried to feed him with 
flies, and were delighted at his finally eating 
one that was left in his box. He seemed to do 


Hasn’t it funny feet! My 


so reluctantly, as if he only made up his mind 
to after long consideration. Eddie and May 
were fearful, until the fly disappeared down 
Mr. Fsrox’s red jaws, that he was going to 
starve himself for grief and sorrow at being 
made a prisoner. As his alarm subsided, he 
took and ate the flies readily. At length, find- 
ing himself handled most kindly each time he 
was remoyed from his glass lake while the 
water was renewed, he lost his animosity and 
no longer made laughable attempts to swallow 
his captors whole. 

As the children were eating dinner one day, 
May suddenly determined to share her baked 
beans with Mr. Ferox. She carried a fat soft 
bean to his box, and laid it in the water where 
Mr. Ferox was disporting himself. Mr. Ferox 
was evidently growing accustomed to the ways 
of the world, for he approached the bean boldly 
and bit out a large mouthful, and finally de- 
voured it. Eddie, seeing how well the bean 
had been received, carried their pet a lump of 
apple from his dish of apple sauce. Mr. Ferox 
was plainly growing to be quite a civilized 
little turtle. 

‘We don’t want him to have an indigestion,” 
their mother said; and the children agreed 
with her. Another day they fed him with 
bits of bread and meat. He became accus- 
tomed to the most varied diet, and would 
swim to the side of the tank and wait eagerly 
when he saw any one coming. 

As winter came on, he left his glass lake and 
buried himself in the sand which surrounded 
it. That is the way some animals hibernate, 
or spend the winter. 

All this happened in Florida. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
HAPPY EASTER. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wuen the Easter sun 
Glads this world of ours, 

Spring has well begun, 
Then we think of flowers! 


From the frost and snow 
Come the growing things; 

Blossoms learn to blow 
While the bluebird sings. 


Everything has change 
To our longing sight; 
Feelings new and strange 
Fill us with delight. 


This is Easter time, 
Promise sent of God, 
Of the summer clime, 
Where the wild-flowers nod! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN EASTER OFFERING. 


BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


HAT does Easter mean? 

The word comes from 

‘* Kostre,’’? the Dawn. 

But we associate it now with a 

leaving behind us of what is 

earthly, whether the body which 

the risen soul will not again need » 

or the sins that keep our souls 

from mounting up to heights of 
goodness. 

But little Clare did not under- 
stand this. She was a little girl 
much given to pondering ; and 
now, as she stood at the door of 
the kitchen, giving but a wan- 
dering attention to the antics of 
the kitten in the yard, she was 
pondering on the words of a 
passer-by, who had said: ‘ Well, 
the Sunday after next will be 


EASTER 


SONG. 


““But your old hat is not the 
thing you like best,” she said. 
“So it is not a real offering.’’ 

Mr. Grey had entered the 
room, and was listening. 

‘‘ Your Easter offering,’’ went 
on his wife, ‘‘should not be 
what you have done with and 
don’t want.’ 

‘¢ Wife,’’ said her husband, in 
a low tone, ‘how well that 
sounds ! But—do we practise 
what we preach ?”’ 

Clare heard and misunder- 
stood ! 

‘You can’t practise in the 
kitchen,’’ she said reprovingly 
to her father. ‘‘ The piano’s in 
the parlor.”’ 

Her elders broke into one of 
those causeless laughs, so fre- 
quent among grown-ups, and 
Clare sighed. They did laugh 
so much, when she saw no joke! 

The next day was Sunday, 
though not ‘Easter Sunday. 
Clare’s little brother, Roy, who 
had been ailing for some weeks, 
was for the first time taken to 
church. He was nearly four 
years old, and a merry, bright 
boy. He was interested by the 
music, but somewhat bored by 
the sermon. His big blue eyes 
(so like Clare’s) glistened when 
the plate came round. It was 
piled with shining coins. His 
father had often given him a 
nickel, even a dime, at times; 
but no one had ever offered 
him a whole plateful of money 
before. He thought church was 
a nice place. 

Joyfully he took out a quarter 
as the plate passed him. No 
one noticed the abstraction, and 
he clutched his treasure so 


Easter. DT’ll doit then. I asso- 
ciate that sort of thing with Easter.” 

The March air, warmed by the March sun, 
was soft and fresh. It fanned Clare’s cheek 
and lifted her curls; and her father, coming 
from the stable, thought nothing in the world 
could be faiver than this little eight-year-old 
daughter of his. ‘‘Why is Clare so sober 
to-day?” he said, picking her up to his 
shoulder, so that she could look down on 
his head. ‘‘What are you puzzling over 
now ?”’ 

Clare loved learning. But she loved teach- 
ing even better. 

‘“Poppa,”’ she said primly, as Miss Moore, 
the primary teacher, spoke. ‘‘ What does you 
as-so-sate with Easter ?”’ 

Her father laughed. 

‘Big bills for Easter bonnets,” he replied. 
*““Does Clare want an Easter bonnet? She 
shall have one if she’s good.”’ 

He set her down, and she entered the 
kitchen, where for some moments she stood 
watching her mother make pies. 

‘*Momma,”’ she said, ‘‘ what does you as-so- 
sate with Easter ?”’ 

I think that ‘‘momma”’ did think a little of 
bonnets, too. But she was too wise a mother 
to talk of them to her little daughter. She 
told instead of the butterfly’s emergence 
from his long sleep in the chrysalis, of the 
awakening from slumber of all things to the 
spring warmth, and of the choosing this time 


ae 


as one to make an offering to the heavenly 
Father who sends us the spring sunshine and 
the rain, that in their turn give us the harvests 
of the golden corn. 

Clara listened with deep interest. 

‘Then,’ she said slowly, ‘‘ why did poppa 
say Easter had bills for bonnets ? ”’ 

Mrs. Grey looked puzzled. 

“Oh,” she said, at last, ‘‘ people nearly 
always wear something new on Easter Day.” 

‘Poppa said I could have a new bonnet,” 
mused Clara, aloud. 

Her mother stroked the golden curls. 

‘““But you mustn’t think about the new 
hat,’ she said. ‘ EKaster is a time when you 
must make an offering. You must give away 
something that you like to some one who 
wants it more than you do.” 

““T won’t give my new hat,” announced 
Clare, cheerfully. 

‘¢ You shall have some money for the plate,”’ 
said her mother. ‘‘ But I want my little girl 
to give an offering of her very own. Now 
don’t you know any one you want to give 
something to ?” 

‘Amy ?’’ suggested Clara. 
cook's little girl.) 

‘‘Yes,”? agreed her mother. ‘‘ Now which 
of your own things would you like to give 
Amy?” 

‘My old hat,” was the prompt reply. Mrs. 
Grey could not forbear to smile. 


(Amy was the 


tightly in his fat little hand that 
it was not visible. At dinner, however, he dis- 
played it with the inquiry :— 

‘‘What poppa get out of the plate? I get this!” 

‘‘Mother, how are you bringing up your 
children?” cried Mr. Grey, when his laughter 
had ceased. ‘‘Four years old, and taking 
church money.” 

‘Roy, darling,’ said his mother, ‘‘ that 
plate was for Roy to put money on, not to take 
it away from. Mother’s little boy didn’t 
understand. Next Sunday will be Easter Day, 
and then you shall put the quarter back, and 
have an Easter offering to put on, too.” 

“Does the Easter offerings all go on that 
plate ?’? asked Clare, wide-eyed. 

‘¢ Yes, and it’s not always full,”’ replied her 
father. ‘But you and Roy shall put an 
offering there next Sunday.” 

‘¢ And I must put what I like best,” thought 
Clare, with a pang. But she spoke her 
thought to no one. 

Easter Day came indue time. On Kaster Eve 
Clare saw her new hat. It was very pretty. 
It had a long snowy ostrich feather and big 
white satin bows. 

“T like it best of all,”’ she said to herself sadly. 

‘ What is you going to put on the plate?”’ she 
inquired, as her mother dressed her for church. 

Her mother had a new bonnet, too, with 
pink flowers, as well as a white feather. 

‘‘Oh, my offering is a bill,—a nice bill,” she 
answered, 
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‘‘Mlle. Mercer’s will be a nice bill, too,” 
remarked her husband, glancing with pride, 
however, at his wife and daughter. ‘‘ Come, 
we shall be late.” 

“You like the bill best?’ asked Clare, 
wondering how any one could like a bill — 
even a clean one — better than those snowy 
plumes and pink roses. 

Her mother did not understand. 

‘“And I'll give you an offering, too,” she 
said. ‘A new, bright dollar.” 

Clare’s hand closed over it. 

‘But I like my hat best,’ she murmured. 

As the service drew to an end, the plate 
went round. With a great sigh Clare untied 
her hat strings, and, baring the golden curls, 
flung her new head-gear on top of the bills and 
coins with which the plate was covered. 

The worthy gentleman who carried it hap- 
pened to be exchanging a smile with some one 
in the next pew at the very moment when she 
made her sacrifice. Her parents, too, were 
gazing about them. Thus it happened that 
the plate had been borne a step or two before 
the situation was realized by those whom it 
concerned. The plate-bearer turned back. 
The attention of many persons was now riy- 
eted on the strange little scene. 

“T put it on the plate,’ she explained, her 
soft, clear voice heard in the silence, ‘‘ because 
I liked it best ofall.” 

Her mother lifted it off, and tied the strings 
under her dimpled chin. 

‘¢Put in your money, dear,”’ she, whispered. 

Clare obeyed, and the plate-bearer passed 
on, smiling. 

‘* But I don’t like it best,’? murmured Clare, 
puzzled. 

‘¢ She'll understand better when she’s a little 
older,’’ said the mother, smiling indulgently, 
as they walked home. 

‘¢Well,’”? remarked her husband. ‘I’ve an 
idea she understands better than we do now.” 


ENDLESS LIFE. 


Tuou glorious God, before whose face 
The generations pass away, 

As to our eyes the tender grace 
And marvel of each shining day. 


We thank Thee for the joy sublime 
Of years so radiant with Thy power 

That all the best of endless time 
Seems granted to the fleeting hour. 


We praise Thee for the surer right, 
The clearer message from above, 

The lengthening day, the shortening night, 
The wiser ministries of love. 


We bless Thee for the friends we miss, 
Who made our peace and stilled our pain; 
We trust Thee tenderly for this, 
To bring us to their arms again. 


We magnify Thy holy name; 
And, while in Thee our hearts rejoice, 
Strong be our wills through blame and shame 
To do the bidding of Thy voice. 
J. W. CHADWICK. 


HE Arabs, it is said, sing to their camels 

when they want them to go faster. 

The simple tunes that they sing cheer 

the tired creatures. One driver will begin his 

song, then the others join in the chorus. 

Travellers often ask these Arabs to sing, not 

only because they wish to get over the ground 

faster, but on account of the melodies that are 
well worth listening to. ; 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
BESSY’S PET. 


BY LIZZIE M, HADLEY. 


ESSY never knew just how the change 
came about, though she watched and 
watched from the day the fat green cat- 

erpillar was found on the potato vines until — 
but wait, that is another part of the story. 

She was staying at grandpa’s that summer, 
because the scarlet fever had left her so weak 
and ill that the doctor said she must be out of 
doors a good deal; and what better place could 
there be than with Grandpaand Grandma Wes- 
ley, on the old farm where mamma had lived 
when she was a little girl ? 

Of course, Bessy enjoyed this free out-of-door 
life, so different from the close city streets; 
and this afternoon, chattering like a magpie, 
she had been following grandpa up and down 
the long rows of potatoes, watching him pick 
the queer-looking yellow and black bugs from 
the vines, when all at once,— ‘‘O-h-h-h!” 
Such a scream! Why, it even made grandpa 
jump; and, as for Bose, he barked himself 
hoarse, wondering what it was all about. 

All this time Bessy stood pointing at the 
vines ; and, when grandpa looked, there, sure 
enough, was Mr. Phlegethentius Celeus eating 
as contentedly as if there were no frightened 
little girl near him, and no grandpa to laugh 
at her. 

Now you must know that Mr. Phlegethen- 
tius Celeus, in spite of his long name, was only 
a green caterpillar, and really there was noth- 
ing to be afraid of. Of course, Bessy didn’t 
know this, and so she screamed louder than 
before: ‘‘O-h-h-h, step on it, grandpa! Kill 
the ugly worm !” 

Grandpa shook his head. ‘‘No,” he said, 
‘the is only a worm, but he has as much right 
to his life as you and I have to ours. I'll do 
something better than kill him. Ill take him 


home. You’ve been teasing for a pet, and 
here is one all ready for you.’’ And his eyes 
twinkled. 


‘tT don’t want that kind ofa pet,” cried 
Bessy. 

‘* Perhaps some day you’ll think differently,” 
said grandpa, and then— Bessy could hardly 
believe her eyes—he broke off the branch of 
potato vine and started for the house, carry- 
ing it carefully so that the caterpillar wouldn’t 
shake off, while Bessy followed more slowly. 

As soon as they reached the house, she ran 
past him, crying to grandma, who sat sewing 
by the window: ‘‘ What do you think, grand- 
ma? Grandpa’s found a horrid green worm, 
and he says I’m to keep it for a pet ! Do make 
him kill it!” 

Grandma came to the door. ‘‘ Now, pa,’’she 
said, ‘‘don’t tease the child. She’s afraid of 
that thing, and no wonder. It fairly makes me 
cringe to look at it!” 

Grandpa smiled, and shook his head myste- 
riously as he said, ‘‘It’s going to be a beauti- 
ful pet, mother, and Bessy’ll think so when 
she sees the fairy prince hidden within it,” 

A fairy prince! Really, that sounded in- 
teresting ; and Bessy, who had been hiding be- 
hind grandma, peeped slyly out at the ugly 
caterpillar munching his green leaves. 

‘‘T thought there were no fairies,’’ she said 
timidly. 

‘‘ Well, perhaps not,’? answered grandpa; 
“but the changes you will find in this caterpil- 
lar are more wonderful than any fairy tale, 
and, best of all, this isa true one. But first 
we must have a house for him, or the first 
thing we know he’ll be among the missing, 


Come, child, get me a box.’” And Bessy, who 
wanted to know more of this wonderful true 
fairy story, ran up to the attic and brought 
down a good-sized pasteboard box. 

Mr. Phlegethentius Celeus and his dinner 
were carefully placed in this; and then grand- 
ma brought a piece of netting to be tied 
securely over the top, for he must now be 
kept a prisoner. 

But, before this was done, grandpa per- 
suaded Bessy to come near enough to ex- 
amine her new pet, and see what a curious 
little creature he really was. 

‘He doesn’t look very much like a prince 
now,” said he, ‘‘but you™wait awhile and 
see what happens!” , 

Then he made her look at the long body, 
almost as big round as her finger, and made 
up of green rings, on one of the last of which 
was a tiny horn, slanting backwards. He was 
prettily marked with yellowish lines, seven 
on each side, all slanting downward and for- 
ward, and low down on some of the rings were 
little spots, that grandpa told her were called 
spiracles, and were really Mr. Phlegethentius 
Celeus’ breathing-holes. He had a horny 
head that looked a good deal harder than his 
body; and, as Bessy, looked closely at this, she 
saw his eyes, six tiny shining black points,— 
a good many, she thought, for one little cater- 
pillar. ; 

Then grandpa gently turned him over upon 
his back, and, although he squirmed and wrig- 
gled about as if he didn’t like this very well, 
yet Bessy managed to count his legs, six on 
the front and ten on the back of his long 
body. There was a difference in these, the 
front ones being hard and scaly, and those on 
the hind part of the body fleshy and finished 
with tiny hooks. 

These last, grandpa said, ‘‘ were not real legs, 
but just folds of skin with little hooks to help 
the caterpillar pull himself along.” 

By this time he was back again on his feet, 
and eating away as if nothing had happened. 
So they tied the netting over the box, and set 
it ona bench in the shed, where he seemed as 
happy as when out in the fields and the sun- 
shine. 

Bessy named him Prince, and was never tired 
of feeding him with potato and tomato vines; 
for he was a greedy little fellow, and ate a 
good many of both kinds. 

But one day he wouldn’t eat, and seemed ill 
and uncomfortable. Bessy was sure he was in 
pain, and begged grandpa to see him and 
give him something to make him better. 

They went out to the shed together; and, 
sure enough, Prince did act queerly, moving 
his body and head uneasily, and while they 
were looking a wonderful thing happened. 
What do you suppose it was? Why, Prince’s 
old jacket split open, and he managed to crawl 
and wiggle out of it; and presently there he 
was ina fine new coat, loose and comfortable, 
and with plenty of room to grow. : 

For several weeks after this he kept on eat- 
ing and growing, and in that time was obliged 
to get another new jacket, having outgrown 
his old one. Grandpa said he sometimes had 
as many as four in one season. 

But by and by he began to act queerly, and 
by grandpa’s advice Bessy put some earth in 
one corner of the box. , 

When she went to feed him the next morn- 
ing, Prince was not to be found. 

There was no hole in the box, and the net- 
ting that covered it had not been disturbed; 
but still there was no Prince to be seen. 

Almost crying, she ran to grandpa with the 
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dreadful tale ; but he only laughed, and said 
Prince was taking a nap down in the earth, 
getting ready to become a real prince, and 
mustn’t be disturbed. But she missed her pet 
and mourned so for him that a few days after- 
ward grandpa dug down into the earth and 
uncovered a queer, brown, shiny, shell-like 
case, with a long handle something, like a 
pitcher ; and this queer thing, he said, was 
Prince. . 

Bessy was sure he must be dead, but grandpa 
said, ‘‘No, he is still alive; but this is the 
way our heavenly Father has taught the little 
caterpillar to care for himself. Nobody knows 
how it is done, but while he is shut up there 
in this little brown case a wonderful change 
takes place : two beautiful wings grow, and at 
last, when everything is completed, he will 
creep out, no longer an ugly, crawling cater- 
pillar, but a beautiful creature with gauzy 
wings on which he sails through the air.”’ 

After this they covered the case with earth 
once more, put the cover on the box and set it 
away on the shelf ; but when September came, 
and Bessy went home to mamma, the precious 
box went with her, and was put carefully 
away in her own room, 

September, October, and November went by, 
and still Prince slept on with no sign of waking. 

One morning, as Bessy sprang out of bed, 
she touched something alive which fluttered 
up and perched on the little clock ticking on 
the shelf. 

She gave one startled look, and then screamed 
almost as loud as when she first saw him that 
summer’s day: ‘‘ Oh, oh, Prince is alive! It’s 
Prince! It’s Prince !’’ And she danced for 
joy. 

Of course, everybody had to come and look 
at him, and you may be sure he was well worth 
it. : 
Such a pretty fellow as he was! A great 
beautiful moth, all in gray, black, and white 
excepting five black-edged orange-colored spots 
on each side. 

He was a little afraid at first; but mamma 
soon caught him and carried him to the win- 
dow-box, where he hid himself under the 
leaves of the plants, staying there contentedly 
enough all the day, but darting out at night, 
when he had to be watched to keep him out 
of the gas flame. 

He was soon quite tame, and it was a funny 
sight to see him perch upon Bessy’s finger, 
unroll his long tongue, and sip the sugar and 
water on which he fed. 

Bessy declared that grandpa didn’t say half 
enough in his praise, and that Prince was bet- 
ter than any fairy tale she had ever read. 

But this didn’t last very long. Whether 
Prince had lived out the allotted term of a 
moth’s life, or got a sudden chill and was pre- 
maturely cut off, nobody knew, but one morn- 
ing he was found stiff and cold in the geranium 
box. 

Bessy shed a good many tears as she buried 
him where he was found ; and now, although 
the summer has come, she still misses him, 
and says when she goes to grandpa’s she 
means to find a second prince in the potato 
patch, and she will take better care of him, 
and try to make him live longer than the first 


one. 


Methods are the masters of masters. 
TALLEYRAND. 


Tuer forward look stimulates the forward 
step. To keep our eyes fixed ahead is usually 
to go ahead, too.— Selected. 


Responsibility educates, and politics is but an- 
other name for God’s way of teaching the masses 
ethics, under the responsibility of great present 
interests, 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE BREEZE, THE BIRD, AND THE 
SUNBEAM. 


BY ABRAM WYMAN, 


Part I. 


NE day about noon three friends, a bird, 
a breeze, and a sunbeam, all met in the 
top of the oak-tree that stands on the 
hillside. At first sight each saw that some- 
thing was the matter with the othertwo. The 
sumbeam was so pale he looked almost like a 
moonbeam. Indeed, he scarcely gave a lighter 
green to the leaf on which he sat. About 
every two minutes the breeze would heave a 
long-drawn-out sigh, enough to give one a fit 
of the blues, and quite unlike the cheery song 
usually on his lips. The bird sat with droop- 
ing tail and a most melancholy air. He never 
even noticed that two feathers on one wing 
and one on the other were sadly awry, though 
he was a bit of a dandy and usually very 
careful about his personal appearance. But 
neither of the three said a word, for they did 
not feel like talking. 
_ After about fifteen minutes, which seemed 
like several hours to the oak-tree, he could 
stand it no longer, and at the risk of appearing 
inquisitive asked, ‘‘ What is the matter?”’ 
Not one ,of them seemed inclined to answer 
the oak’s question. But he kept at it until at 
last he found out about the whole affair. They 
had been together to call on two of their 
friends, Mr. Pull, the horse, and Miss Buzz, 
the honey-bee, who, as everybody knows, are 
very busy people. And they came away much 
down-hearted because they felt they were of 
little or no use in the world. They talked it 
over on the way home, and got to feeling still 
worse. The first half-hour after they had 
gotten home found them all at the oak-tree, 
where they were in the habit of meeting. Each 
had come because he hoped to find the others 
there. But none had the courage to break 
the silence, until the tree put in his word, for 
which all three felt grateful to him. 

Well, after they did get to talking, and had 
talked it over for a while, they felt better. 
They made a little plan together. They were 
to ‘‘ keep their eyes out’’ for the next twenty- 
four hours, to see what they could do to be of 
help to some one. The next day, at just this 
hour, they were to meet in the oak to com- 
pare notes. The tree was to be judge, if any 
dispute should come up. 

After they had settled this and were about 
to separate, the bird, who felt cramped from 
standing so long in one position, stood on his 
right foot and stretched out his left foot 
behind and his left wing to one side. He 
stretched so far and so long that he nearly 
lost his balance, and cut such a funny figure 
trying to find it again that the sunbeam 
brightened up and looked less like a moonbeam, 
and the breeze laughed almost gayly. So they 
parted in pretty good spirits. 

The next day just atthe time agreed upon the 
breeze glided up on one side of the oak, and the 
bird flew up from the other side: The sunbeam 
was alittle late. It was that half of the year 
when the sunbeam was always a little behind 
hand: the other half of the year he would 


always be a little ahead of time. The other 
two did not have to wait long, however. In 
a minute or two they saw the sunbeam alight 
near the top of the tree, when he immediately 
called to his two friends to come up where 
he was; for the sunbeam disliked to go far 
from the outside of the tree, and never vent- 
ured where there isa deep shadow. So the 
two went up. 

A few minutes were spent in deciding how 
long each should have to tell his story. The 
breeze thought that each should be allowed to 
talk as long as he wished! The breeze could 
have done this all right, for he was a hard 
fellow to stop when he once got to talking. 
In fact, he would often run on in his peculiar 
sing-song tone for days and nights at a time, 
when he was once well started. Then, too, 
it made no difference to him if he did stay 
out all night. He did not mind being broken 
of his rest, for he could catch ‘cat naps” all 
times of day or night. He was a queer fellow 
about his sleep: he would sometimes go. for 
days without a wink of sleep and seem none 
the worse for it. Then, again, he would sleep 
entire days at a time. But it was different 
with the bird, who said it put him out sadly 
to lose his rest and that he could never get to 
sleep in the day-time at all. The sunbeam 
said that he could not stay on the top of the 
tree longer than the sunset at the farthest. 

Each declared he had enough to last several 
hours. At this the tree gave a start, and could 
hardly repress a yawn. Finally, the friends 
decided to leave the matter of time entirely 
to the judgment of the tree. The oak ruled 
that each might give three instances of what 
he had done, but none should take more than 
five minutes in the telling. And here the oak 
put his hand over his mouth to hide another 
yawn. The breeze whispered something about 
the tree being bored. The bird replied that 
he should not do the boring, as he was not a 
woodpecker. The bird seemed to regard his 
remark asa joke. The breeze must have seen 
the point, or thought he did, for he freshened 
up a bit. But, as they had decided to let the 
oak be judge, they made no more fuss about 
having only five minutes apiece to talk. 

The oak took three leaves, and on each wrote 
a number. Then he put them in his hat, and 
passed them to the friends to draw. This was 
to decide which should tell his story first. 
The breeze drew number one, the sunbeam 
number two, and the bird number three. 

The breeze took two of his five minutes to 
decide what he wanted most to tell. Then he 
began. 

(To be continued.) 


A BAKER'S DOZEN. 


HE expression ‘‘ baker’s dozen,’’ which 
is in point of fact thirteen, has a his- 
tory. For a baker in the olden times 

to give short weight in bread exposed him to 
considerable penalties, and thus the custom 
arose of adding an extra loaf to the dozen as 
compensation for any possible deficiencies in 
the rest of the batch. The extra article was 
originally a safeguard to avert the chances of 
a heavy fine. 


ELFISHNESS is the sum of all sin, and 

S selfishness is thinking about self. Love 

is the sum of all virtues, and love is 
thinking about others. 


Lusury is more destructive than war. 
JUVENAL. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tus number of Hvery Other Sunday falls on 
Palm Sunday. On the first page is a striking 
picture called ‘‘The Palm Offering.” It tells 
its own story, and all the Editor needs to say 
is that the original was painted by Frederick 
Goodall. He was born in London, England, 
Sept. 17, 1822, and exhibited his first picture 
in public at the Royal Academy when he was 
seventeen years old. His ‘' Reminiscences”’ 
appeared in 1902. 

Eyes over the world are turned now to Rus- 
sia, Japan, and China. One of the inside 
pictures represents what is called the welcome 
to spring by the Chinese people. In the old 
Oriental countries, customs of the seasons and 
homage to nature are expressed by proces- 
sions, music, and services. Worship of the 
sun is widely found, for that great orb was 
looked upon as the source of light and life. 

Not least among our illustrations is the 
group of children singing their Easter carols. 
In some respects, Easter is the loveliest of all 
the church calendar days. It comes after the 
cold winter with sunshine, bloom, and song. 
All persons, young and old, seem to rejoice in the 
freedom and hope of the opening spring. One 
of the brightest features of church life to-day 
is the singing of carols, the giving of flowers, 
and the joyous exercises throughout the land 
on Easter Sunday. 

The Christian Life of London, England, an 
interesting paper, exchanging with us reg- 
ularly, has a pleasant comment on the Edi- 
tor’s recommendation of ‘Bible Sunday.” 
The writer refers to the circular sent out to 
all our Sunday Schools, suggesting the univer- 
sal celebration, and quotes what was said in 
this department. As a seal of indorsement, 
the concluding paragraph is as follows: ‘‘ We, 
Unitarians in England, should not be behind 
our brethren across the Atlantic in this matter. 
Of all religious people, Unitarians have every 
cause to be thankful for an open Bible.’’ Our 
churches and Sunday Schools very widely ac- 
cepted the suggestion. There can be no doubt 
of the beneficial results. 

In the same English source we find Huxley's 
definition of a church recalled. In his view, 
it should be a place devoted not to abstract 
propositions in theology, but an opportunity 
for setting before mankind ideals of true liv- 
ing, a place of rest for the heavy laden, a 
place where the strife of the world seems small 
compared with faith, hope, and love. It is the 
aim of true Sunday Schools to lay the founda- 
tions of such a living church. 


WATCHING A SPIDER AT WORK. 


ATCH a spider spin his web, and I 

shall be surprised if you ever kill a 

spider again. It takes him about an 

hour,— somewhat less,—for he is a marvel- 
lously quick worker, and there is something 
almost terrifying about the skill with which he 
works. There is his body, no larger than a 
match’s head; yet enclosed within that mere 
dot of nature there is an intelligence which is 
able first to prospect the area for his web, then 
to plan it out like a geometrician, and then to 
carry out his plan with workmanlike precision. 
Meanwhile, too, it must be remembered, he is 
not only doing his thinking and his weaving, 
but also spinning the material for it, all in that 
mite of a body. But perhaps the uncanniest 
feature of the whole thing is that the spider 
not merely has his plan clear in his head, but 
knows when he has made mistakes, and you 


can see him breaking off misplaced threads 
here and there, making taut slack lines, and 
securing shaky connections.— Success. 


THE IMMORTAL. 


For the dead and the dying, 

For the dead that once were living, 
And the living that are dying 

Pray I to the All-forgiving. 


For the dead who yester journeyed; 

For the living who to-morrow, 
Through the valley of the shadow, 

Must all bear the world’s great sorrow; 


For the immortal who, in silence, 
Have already crossed the portal; 

For the mortal who, in silence, 
Soon shall follow the immortal. 


Keep Thine arms round all, O Father, 
Round lamenting and lamented; 

Round the living and repenting, 
Round the dead who have repented. 


Keep Thine arms round all, O Father, 
That are left or that are taken; 
For they are all needy, whether 
The forsaking or forsaken. 
H. A. BLoop. 


Dorine good is, perhaps, the only enterprise 
in which there is positively no element of risk. 


Worth makes the man, and want of tt the fellow. 
POPE. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Three prizes are offered to those*who answer the 
largest number of questions correctly during the year. 
A book will be given in each case to the fortunate ones. 


46, What feast did Jesus go to Jerusalem 
to attend on his last visit to that city ? 

47. Where did Jesus and his disciples go 
after the feast was celebrated ? 

48. Who betrayed Jesus ? 

49. What ruler finally delivered Jesus to be 
crucified ? 

50. What did Jesus say of the men who put 
him to death ? 

51. Who was the greatest prophet in the Old 
Testament ? 

52. Who said, ‘‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee.... Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God?” 

53. Where do we find the story of the Tower 
of Babel ? 


Answers will appear April 24, 1904, 


Answers 
To questions published February 28, 1904. 


38. Thirty-nine. 
39. Twenty-seven. 
40. Four. 
41, The Synoptic Gospels. 
42. Sermon on the Mount. 
43. Matthew v.—vii.; Luke vi. 
44, The Beatitudes. 
' 45, Abraham. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of 31 letters. 

My 1, 11, 6, 26, 30, 24, is a light boat. 
My 5, 12, 14, 20, is to sell. 

My 4, 19, 21, is an insect. 

My 9, 2, 25, is a beverage. 

My 29, 31, 13, is to employ. 


My 3, 28, 16, 8, is an abode. 

My 7, 17, 10, 22, is a fable. 

My 15, 5, 18, is a girl's name. 

My 16, 28, 27, 9, is a verb. 

My whole is a famous despatch in American history. 
Henry A. JENKS. 


CAKE PUZZLE. 


Wuat kind of cake should a geologist eat ? 
What kind a pugilist ? 

What kind a lover ? 

What kind a gardener? 

‘What kind a glover? 

What kind one who lives on his friends ? 
What kind a politician ? 

What kind a jeweller? 


ANAGRAM. 


PREcIOoUS stones that were set in a certain breast- 
plate, according to the command of the Lord : — 


Dussair. Riguel. 
Aztop. Fatag. 
Bluecranc. Shymetta. 
Redleam. Lyber. 
Pearship. Oxyn. 

d Addomin. Jesarp.- 


WHO IS SHE? 


WHEN she’s young, she’s tall and slender, 
Any faint young breeze could bend her. 
She grows stout as she grows old, 
And her hair is sunny gold. 
As the days pass out of sight, 
Lo! her hair turns snowy white. 
Then the children in their play 
Wish — and blow her quite away. 
Mrs. E. J. H. Gooprettow. 


CHARADE. 


My first is somewhat soft and yellow, 
Especially in spring; 

My next a busy, meddling fellow, 
Forever on the wing; 

My whole, like an inconstant rover, 
From fair to fair one flies, 

Till, his career of pleasure over, 
He, drooping, sinks and dies, 


CONUNDRUM XVI. 


A worp there is, six letters it contains; 
Take one away, and twelve you'll find remain. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 13. 


Eniema XIV.— A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

NuMERIcAL Puzziy.— Maine. Vermont. Ohio. 
Iowa. Colorado. California. Montana. 

Somr or THE Ins or Lire.—Indifferent. Inert. 
Inapt. Incomprehensible. Inconsiderate. Insult. 
Integer. Inexact. Infant. Indisposed. Injury. 

BrHEApDInGs.— Face, ace. Brow, row. Meat, eat. 
Bright, right. Neat, eat. Gasp, asp. Scowl, cowl. 
Cowl, owl. Scow, cow. Beast, east. Bear, ear. 

ConunpRUM XIII.— Because they leave their tales 
behind them. 

Miss Bertha E. Spinney sent in the correct answer 
to Patriotic Arithmetic, Every Other Sunday, Feb. 
14, 1904. , 
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